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To what extent are there differences 
among communities with respect to the 
educational viewpoints held by citizens? 
To what extent are there differences in 
educational viewpoints among the sub- 
publics of a given community? Can a 
school administrator perceive accurately 
the differences in educational viewpoints 
held by the sub-publics of his communi- 
ty? Finally, will the administrator pos- 
sessing acuity of perception be consid- 
ered a more effective administrator? 


To seek answers to such questions as 
the foregoing, much significant research 
has been conducted. Investigations spon- 
sored by the Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter have revealed that the public per- 
ception of the task of education varies 
greatly in different communities and 
among different sub-publics within a 
given community.! These studies com- 
pared the perceptions of the task of the 
schools differentiated by region, occu- 
pation, and proximity to the schools. 
The research was conducted in five geo- 


graphic areas of the United States and 
Canada. 


In another study, McPhee not only has 
discovered a close relationship between 
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educational viewpoint and local school 
approval, but also has identified in 
community groups those characteristics 
which accompany school approval or dis- 
approval.” 


Northwood reported an investigation 
that tested for any relationship which 
might exist between the ability of com- 
munity leaders and non-leaders to per- 
ceive facts and opinions held by commu- 
nity groups.*® In this study both the 
leaders and the subjects resided in 
a federal housing project of twelve 
thousand residents. From a 4 per cent 
sampling of the male and female heads- 
of-households, "true" scores of commu- 
nity facts and opinions were obtained. 
Informal leaders chosen sociometrically, 
formal leaders occupying offices, and 
non-leaders were then asked to make 
estimates of these "true" scores. The 
findings of this study indicated that 
expert judges of group norms tended to 
hold key positions in the community, to 
perceive best the opinions most perti- 
nent to their communities, and to par- 
ticipate more in community affairs. 


Using a study design similar to that 
of Northwood, the author investigated 
the perceptions of community viewpoints 
held by one group of formally-designated 
leaders--educational administrators.* 
Central to this investigation was the 
hypothesis that an administrator's pre- 
cision in appraising certain educational 
viewpoints held in his community was re- 
lated to the general effectiveness of 
that school administrator. It was fur- 
ther postulated that the more effective 
school administrator was less likely to 
be influenced by his own personal edu- 
cational viewpoints in appraising com- 
munity viewpoints than was the less ef- 
fective administrator. 
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Certain terms basic to the study were 
defined as follows: effective adminis- 
trator, one who produced a change or 
maintained a level of operation in his 
working area that was deemed desirable 
by and apparent to selected observers; 
community, a school district made up of 
a number of overlapping sub-publics; 
perception, an awareness of the adminis- 
trator of the thinking and feeling of 
various sub-publics concerning certain 
educational issues and problems. 


Methodology 


Eight communities, local school dis- 
tricts in a predominately rural county 
in Ohio, comprised the sample. The edu- 
cational administrators, executive heads 
of local school districts, served as the 
chief administrative agents of local 
boards of education. All administrators 
had worked in the community they were 
serving for at least two years. 


An index of relative individual ef- 
fectiveness of the administrators was 
established by combining the individual 
judgments of ten jurors. The jurors were 
all non-educator professional persons 
whose work took them into the schools of 
all the participating districts and who 
had maintained a direct relationship 
with each administrator. In the absence 
of a more direct measure of effective- 
ness, substantial agreement among the 
jurors provided a suitable intermediate 
measure for ranking the administrators 
along aneffective-ineffective continuum. 


Measurements of educational viewpoints 
held by citizens of theeight communities 
were obtained by using survey instru- 
ments circulated in each community under 
a distribution system designed to elicit 
responses from all segments of the popu- 
lation. The survey instrument was pre- 
pared by Bullock and consisted of 36 
statements about educational issues and 
problems.® Citizens reacted freely and 
anonymously to each of the items by 
strongly agreeing, agreeing, being unde- 
cided, disagreeing, orstrongly disagree- 
ing. Each citizen also provided infor- 
mation essential for classifying his re- 
sponse according to eight sub-public 
dichotomies. The classification of sub- 
publics used was as follows: (1) white 
collar--blue collar; (2) old-timer--new- 
comer; (3) younger than age fifty--older 
than age fifty; (4) children in public 
school--no children in public school; 
(5) high school education or more--less 


than high school education; (6) veteran-- 
non-veteran; (7) real estate taxpayer-- 
non-payer of real estate tax; and (8) 
rural resident--village resident. 


Either all of the sixteen publics did 
not exist to a substantial degree in 
each of the eight participating school 
districts, or certain publics did not 
return the questionnaire. Four communi- 
ties were sampled adequately enough so 
that all sixteen publics could be con- 
sidered. Returns from one community were 
sufficient for consideration of only 
eight sub-publics. 


The personal viewpoints of each ad- 
ministrator were identified using the 
same survey instrument administered to 
citizens. Each administrator was asked 
to respond to the 36 items according to 
the way he felt about the items asstated 
without regard to how he felt the commu- 
nity at large might feel about them. 


Administrator appraisal of the view- 
points held in his community was deter- 
mined in an interview setting. Each ad- 
ministrator was asked to identify, by 
selecting a distribution curve, the po- 
sition he perceived each sub-public in 
his community to hold on each of the 
36 survey items. To assist the inter- 
viewee a large chart had been prepared 
on which were arranged eighty distri- 
bution graphs. The graphs ranged from 
one depicting complete community agree- 
ment through graphs showing ascending 
and descending degrees of agreement, to 
a graph picturing complete community 
disagreement. Precision of perceptions 
was determined through comparing distri- 
bution curves representing actual commu- 
nity responses with curves selected by 
the superintendent for each sub-public. 
Most administrators were able to differ- 
entiate among sub-publics on the issues. 


To compare the perceptual ability of 
the eight administrators, an average 
error-of-perception per judgment was 
calculated. 


Findings 

School communities differ.--Outwardly, 
many communities may appear to be quite 
Similar, but such communities may hold 
different educational beliefs and view- 
points. As an example, when the data 
concerning reactions of separate school 
communities were tested on the question 
of the educational effectiveness of book 
reading, drill, and recitation compared 
with seeing movies, performing experi- 
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ments, and watching television demon- 
strations, the differences between com- 
munities were significant. 

Sub-publics vary in viewpoint .--Evi- 
dence was noted that some publics may 
vary significantly with respect to a 
specific educational viewpoint held. 
While no comprehensive analysis of the 
data to determine the extent of variance 
was attempted, a preliminary test in- 
volving two sub-publics concerning one 
test item revealed that the two sub- 
publics reacted in a different manner. 
Most striking were differences in edu- 
cational viewpoints held by community 
old-timers andcommunity newcomers. Simi- 
lar groupings with respect to other sub- 
publics yielded lesser indications of 
association. For example, a division of 
survey responses according 'to whether 
the respondent lived in a village or in 
a rural setting produced no discernible 
difference between these sub-publics. 


Administrators vary in viewpoint.--The 
educational viewpoints of the school ad- 
ministrators varied widely. Only on seven 
of the 36 survey items did the adminis- 
trators stand in unanimous agreement. 
On nine of the items the opinions were 
evenly divided. For example, six admin- 
istrators agreed and seven disagreed 
with the statement, "The teacher's main 
job is to select information that is im- 
portant and see that each child masters 
as much as he can." As another example, 
six administrators agreed, six disagreed, 
and a lone administrator responded as 
being undecided with respect to the 
statement, "Children inelementary school 
are quite able to help plan what they 
will study and how they will study it." 
On the remainder of the items, responses 
ranged from strongly agree to strongly 
disagree. 


Perception is related to effective- 
ness.--The first hypothesis was substan- 
tiated; a close association was found 
between the effectiveness ranking of edu- 
cational administrators and the precision 
with which administrators perceived the 
educational viewpoints prevailing in 
their communities. An even closer rela- 
tionship existed between administrator 
effectiveness and administrator acuity 
of perception when applied to certain 
sub-publics, particularly community new- 
comers and those with children in the 
public schools. 


Influence of administrator view- 
points.--The second major hypothesis 
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was also substantiated. To determine 
whether or not effective administrators 
were less subject to having their per- 
ceptions of community dulled by their 
own viewpoints than were their less ef- 
fective fellow administrators, compar- 
isons were made of actual community 
scores, perceived community scores, 
and actual superintendents' scores. 


In testing the second hypothesis, a 
100-point scale was constructed for con- 
verting a total community response on 
any one item to a single scale point 
termed a community mid-response. Any 
community mid-response which was located 
above a scale midpoint of 50 indicated a 
majority community position somewhat in 
agreement with the survey item as stated. 
Any community mid-response found below 
the scale midpoint indicated disagree- 
ment. The distance above or below the 
scale midpoint indicated the extent of 
agreement or disagreement. 


By a similar process, a perceived com- 
munity mid-response was calculated from 
the distribution graphs which each ad- 
ministrator had selected as identifying 
the position he felt his community held 
on each survey item. 


Since each school administrator had 
been asked to respond to the survey in- 
strument, there was established a scale 
position for each school administrator 
on each of the 36 survey items. It was 
therefore possible to compare the per- 
sonal position of each school adminis- 
trator with the position of the commu- 
nity mid-response on each of the 36 sur- 
vey items and with the hypothetical po- 
sition of the community as perceived by 
the school administrator. 


When on any single survey item the 
scale position of the community mid- 
response and the scale position of the 
administrator's personal viewpoint show- 
ed agreement, the community response and 
the administrator response were said to 
manifest similar polarity. When one 
Showed agreement with a stated survey 
item and the other showed disagreement, 
a condition of contrasting polarity was 
said to exist. 


Since each administrator's perceptions 
were reduced to a single scale point 
representing perceived community posi- 
tion oneach of 36 survey items, measure- 
ment of 288 such perceptions was made. 
Of these, only 52 manifested contrasting 
polarity as defined above. In a chi- 
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square table which set the four adjudged 
more effective administrators and the 
four adjudged less effective adminis- 
trators against contrasting polarity 
situations wherein the administrator 
perceived either similar or contrasting 
polarity between his own position and 
that of the community, as indicated by 
the mid-response, a definite pattern 
was discernible. Less effective adminis- 
trators tended erroneously to perceive 
the community as holding an educational 
position similar to their own position 
more frequently than did more effective 
administrators. 


Implications and Observations 


To the casual observer driving through 
rural sections of Ohio there would be 
little to denote community differences. 
Most school districts in these communi- 
ties cluster around one or two villages. 
Churches, a grange hall, a town hall, 
and a grain elevator seem to beuniversal 
landmarks. Even the architecture of the 
school buildings appears similar. As this 
study indicates, however, these super- 
ficial surface evidences of similarity 
may be deceiving. Concerning viewpoints 
about schools, there are relatively few 
observable bases for generalization from 
one community to another. Any plan for 
developing refined typologies of commu- 
nities, inorder to inform administrators 
about viewpoints related to community, 
should be appraised carefully. 


Little is actually known about the 
characteristics of the perceptive ad- 
ministrator. The ability of the adminis- 
trator to perceive adequately the view- 
points of his community as represented 
by various sub-publics may be a conse- 
quence of his sensitiveness, his ability 
to empathize, his training, his experi- 
ence, or a range of other factors. This 
study does not imply that an educational 
administrator is judged effective solely 
because he perceives accurately commu- 
nity viewpoints. The findings do imply, 
however, that administrators need to im 
prove their capacity to perceive the 
viewpoints held in their communities. 
One avenue to becoming better informed 
is through utilization of various de- 
vices or techniques for measuring view- 
point. 


The finding that a superintendent can 
hold views about education that are con- 
tradictory to those held in his community 
and still be adjudged effective is ex- 


tremely important. The capacity to per- 
ceive appears to be more important than 
Similarity or congruence in viewpoint. 
Undoubtedly it is also important that 
the administrator have an accurate grasp 
of his personal educational viewpoint so 
that he has a yardstick against which he 
can measure community points of view. 
Obviously, the justification for having a 
clearly defined point of view goes be- 
yond comparative usages. It provides the 
administrator with a sense of direction 
and permits him to formulate strategies 
for reconciling conflicts in viewpoint 
and for moving the viewpoints of many 
sub-publics to levels consistent with 
sound educational practice. 


Further experimental work should be 
undertaken in measuring administrator 
perception of community values and view- 
points. The base of research operations 
needs to be broadened to include many 
school districts andmany school adminis- 
trators. Improved understanding of the 
complex milieu in, which the administrator 
finds himself is dependent upon addi- 
tional investigations of this type. 


_—— individual studies of thetask of public edu- 
cation were completed at the University of Chicago 
during 1959: Lawrence W. Downey, "The Task of thePub- 
lic School as Perceived by Regional Sub-Publics" (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Dept..of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1959); Roger C. Seager, "The Task 
of the Public School as Perceived by Proximity Sub- 
Publics" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1959); Allen T. 
Slagle, "The Task of the Public School as Perceived 
by Occupation and Age Sub-Publics" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Dept. of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, 1959). 


Roderick F.McPhee, "Individual Values, Fducational 
Viewpoint, and Local School Approval," Administrator’s 
Notebook, Vol. VII, No. 8 (April, 1959). 


5, werence K. Northwood, "The Relative Ability of 
Leaders and Non-Leaders as Expert Judges of Facts and 
Opinions Held by Members of a Community of Which They 
Are a Part" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1953). 


‘Kenneth Craig DeGood, "The Perceptions of School 
Superintendents" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Graduate School of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1958). 


SRobert P. Bullock, School-Community Attitude Anal- 
ysis for Educational Administrators, Monograph No. 7, 
School-Community Development Study Monograph Series 
(Columbus, Ohio: College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1959), pp. 96-99. 
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